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_NOW MADE IN AMERICA 


This is the True ‘aning of 


ALMARIN 


Just a few Fast Colours “of Days Gone By” that put the Almarin 
Company on the Dyesuff-Map of the U. S. 


Benzo Fast Scarlet 4BS Benzo Fast Scarlet 8BS 
Benzo Fast Red 8BL Benzo Fast Orange RRS 


Leave silk white, fast to acid, alkali, and discharge snow-white 


Chloramene Fast Pink Chloramene Fast Orange 
Chloramene Fast Rose 

Leave silk white, fast to acid and alkali, discharge snow-white 

Brilliant Geranene BB M-Erica B 
Discharge snow-white, fast to acid and alkali 
Diamond Black PVA and RB Fast Acid Violet 10BN 
Diamond Green 83GA and NC Alimarin Chrome Blue 3B 
Leave silk snow-white, extremely fast to light and fulling 


Brill. Fuchsine Crystals Crystal Violet 6B Extra Conc. 
Brill. Malachite Crystals Brill. Green Crystals 


Guaranteed 100% soluble No torganic matter 


Tri-Sulphur Bright Blue KTG Tri-Sulphur Sky Blue KTG 
Tri-Sulphur Green 2G Tri-Sulphur Yellow KTG 
Tri-Sulphur Black KTG Tri-Sulphur Brown RRR 


Para-Amidophenol Ortho-Amidophenol 
and all other shades available 


We specialize in fast-to-light colous, dischargeable, for cotton and_ silk. 
\lso colours for silk-effect on wool that leave silk white. 


a nonsssecevensenes 


Prices for spot or contract “from one pound to a million” and samples cheer- 
fully furnished. 


P. S.—Submit colour-shades you are now using to our Analytical Department 


aid we will demonstrate to you & hereby you may pr fit. 


THE ALMARIN COMPANY 


A. Andrew Robinson, President 
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. MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
fy (Singer Building) 


oF) 
—— E 18 Years « of Chemical Progress =n 








CHROME COLORS 


CHROME FAST BLACK—Blue Shade 
CHROME FAST BLACK—Jet Black 
Dye Silk and Wool the Same Shade. 
Leave Cotton Effect Threads Unstained. 
CHROME GREEN—Yellow Shade 
CHROME GREEN—Blue Shade 
Leave Cotton, Silk, or Artificial Silk Effect Threads White. 
Of Good Fastness to All Mill Processes for Yarn Dyeing. 
ALSO 
CHROME RED CHROME BLUE 
CHROME YELLOW CHROME BROWN 


CHROME GREEN CHROME BLACK 
Leave Silk White 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street, Boston 
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Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
; Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 
Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 

Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DIRECT SKY BLUE FF 


The product known formerly under several names as Dia- 
mine Sky Blue FF, Chicago Blue 6B, Benzo Blue 6B, etc. 
Bright greenish shade of Sky Blue which can be after- 
treated with Bluestone. 


CHRYSOPHENINE EXTRA 


Highest quality. Increased production. i L 
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BENZOAZURINE G EXTRA | as 
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Newest addition to our line cf Direct Blues ii ven’ 
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Our laboratories are at your disposal for testing, match- i | the 

ing and working out vour problems. a} § ens 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRADE MARK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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PRYING INTO PRICES 


Deadlock Between Consumers, 
and Dye Brethren, Who Say 


“Something to Drop,” 


Who Are Waiting for 


They’ll Continue to Wait, Results in Business Stagnation 


ETHARGIC encephalitis is the 

imposing term employed by a 

voluble medical profession to 
designate the new “sleeping sickness” 
which is at present engaging the pre- 
ventive efforts of various municipal 
health departments. Following upon 
the heels of the “flu,” this malady, al- 
though by no means so dangerous to 
human life, has already resulted in 
several fatalities in England and this 
country. The inability to fight off an 
increasing drowsiness ten hours after 
the disease has been contracted, with 
ensuing coma from which the patient 
sometimes never awakens, are _ its 
salient characteristics. The physicians 
say it infectious. It may, then, 
originate from the one and only Amer- 
ican dye industry. 

Certain it is that the industry was 
bitten by a micro-organism of some such 
description a month or two ago. And 
if the human indisposition is anything 
like as “catching” as that which has 
infected the dye trade, vaccinations 
should be in order before long. 

But herein lies another difficulty. 
The germ, or “bug,” which is respon- 
sible for the introduction of ence pha- 
litis lethargica into our innards has not 


iS 


been isolated, and consequently no spe- 
cific vaccine for its destruction can be 
made. The big research foundations 
like the Rockefeller Institute are al- 
ready hard at work, but there is no 
telling what the outcome will be. For- 
tunately the trade bacillus is not so 
difficult of recognition; yet its corre- 
sponding anti-toxin, Time, 1s, after all, 
the only sure agent for its eradication. 
It is to be fervently hoped that too 
long an application will not, in the 
present case, be necessary, otherwise 
unforeseen hardships will beset the dye 
industry and its development to the 
point dreamed of in 1914 considerably 
retarded. 

The consumers of dyestuffs are not 
buying, at present, any more than just 
enough to keep going with. Business, 
for the dye manufacturers, is dead 
slow and confined to a few small sales 
and dreams of better days to come. 
The lethargy in which the trade seems 
steeped has endured for more than two 
months, and whether it is on the in 
crease or on the decrease would be ex- 
tremely difficult to say at the moment 
of writing. Opinions in the trade 
seem to be about equally divided be- 
tween these two possibilities, with per- 
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haps a rather pessimistic view of things 
enveloping the whole, and a general in- 
clination to indulge in the worst pos- 
sible interpretation of the outlook. But 
there; we are talking now like a mar- 
ket report! 

Labor troubles, when all is said and 
done, seem to be the chief cause for 
the stagnation. These have bred a feel- 
ing of uncertainty; the mills are not 
taking any chances on buying dyestuffs 
at the prevailing prices while they face 
the prospect of shut-downs. It is evi- 
dent that they still cling to the hope 
that another month or two will see 
the figures of to-day considerably re- 
duced, and naturally they object to 
stocking up with dyes which they feel 
certain can be purchased cheaper after 
the present unrest has vanished. Like 
wise, this business lethargy has spread 
and taken hold all along the line, and 
many mills to-day are facing the pros- 
pect of idleness simply because they 
cannot get orders. The jobbers, who 


also look for lower prices, will not buy 


of the mill agents, and so it goes mer- 
rily ’round the circle-—and nobody is 
very happy. 

Coupled with this, however, is a feel- 
ing of resentment against the dye 
industry in general which has no busi- 
ness to exist. That ephemeral but neces- 
sary element of trade known as good- 
will is widely lacking in the case of the 
dye manufacturer. Its importance as 
a factor in the stimulation of business 
is not always paramount, but in the 
present case it is playing a role of un- 
warranted proportions. A mill agent 
recently commented on this phase of 
the situation by saying that his mills 
felt that the dye manufacturers were 
indulging in profiteering at the expense 
of the textile industries. “They tell 
us,” said he, “that they are obliged 
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— 
to charge such high prices because 4 
the heavy investments for plant a 
equipment necessary to begin the mang 
facture of dyes in commercial qua 
tities in this country. Well, we’re wil 
ing to agree that great investment 
were necessary, put it is my belief th 
most of them recovered the cost of the 
plant and equipment—yes, and of 
search also—after the first year 4 
operation. I am not a dye manufa 
turer, but I don’t see why such hig 
prices should continue 

me believe it’s wholly imperative. 
looks as though they were trying #f 
take advantage of a good thing. 


I’m talking about,” he went on, 

even supposing they hadn’t recover 
their money until the end of the secon 
year—what then? Are their overhesd 
charges and raw materials still so higi 


for the better? . 
ject of raw materials, what’s all thigh? 
talk about great quantities of inter 
mediates released by the Governmenff 
for the use of_private enterprise? Thal 
ought to make a difference, it seem 
to me. Anyway, we have no intentiog’,. 
of buying any more now than we haveg’. 
to. Business is slow enough, 
would be foolish to buy dyes now whic 
we can probably get later for mayb 
a third less.” 

It really looks like.a deadlock. Both 
sides are playing a waiting game. In 
justice to the dye industry, it mus 
be stated that the sitiation in that quar 
ter is not quite as the mill man saw 
it. In the first place, dye prices will 
not come down radically until some of 
the present quantities on hand, made 
at greater expense than those to-day, 
have been disposed of. These adjust 
ments take time, and the textile people 
will do well to bear in mind that the 
dye manufacturers are not so_ blind 
as to incur hostility by charging fancy 
prices for their products without some 
good reason for it. From the stand§ 
point of material assistance and good& 
will, the manufacturer has had many 
favors shown him; from the standpoint 
of moral backing and that indefinable 
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ommercial atmosphere which crystal- 
izes in the form of kindly words and 
pood-natured tolerance he has also had 
his share, but of late days this factor 
as swung the other way, so that he 
ow gets the worst of it in a majority 


wnt cases. 


The textile interests must likewise 


bear in mind that in undertaking to do 


Bn four years what the Germans spent 


forty in accomplishing, much money 
was wasted in the erection of plant 
vhich afterward had to be abandoned. 


S{his was due to the fact that the Amer- 
wacan manufacturers tackled a proposi- 
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ry 
5° 
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tion which is normally expected to re- 
juire years of research and many ex- 
perimental buildings. They took enor- 
mous risks and, being human, did not 
feel quite safe until they began to see 


ja balance on the right side of the ledger. 
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Another factor which contributed to 
he high prices charged was the fly-by- 
might, wildcat “manufacturer” who, 
perhaps, left his job as janitor some- 
vhere, rented a ramshackle barn, and 
tarted business with all the savoir 
fare of a Schwab or a Guggenheim 
acquiring a million-dollar plant. This 
individual, drawn by the lure of the 
hemical market quotations, began pro- 
ducing a few pounds -of dyestuffs 
which the Germans had been selling for 
iiteen to twenty cents. He sold them 
in terms of dollars, which he was en- 
bled to do by the great need existing 
and the willingness of the consumers 
0 pay unheard-of prices in order to 
eep going at all. But inasmuch as 


Ton 
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the Germans’ ability to sell at such a 
low figure depended almost wholly upon 
the fact that they made dyes in enor- 
mous quantities, and as our friend was 
producing only infinitesimal quantities, 
the answer is apparent that it would 
not take much of a slump in prices to 
drive him out of business simply be- 
cause he could never hope to manufac- 
ture any cheaper without the capital 
to start large-scale operations. Another 
and only too well-known cause of much 
hard feeling was, of course, the dye 
“gyp” of unsavory memory. This type 
is now practically out of existence, and 
few of the other remain. For such 
as still linger, the death-knell has been 
sounded. Finally, it must be remem- 
bered that much of the capital wrung 
by “extortion” from the hapless. con- 
sumer has, in the case of legitimate 
dye-manufacturing enterprises, gone 
straight back to into the business with 
a view to building it up to a still greater 
point of efficiency and permanency, and 
that there still remain some dyes manu- 
factured under less favorable conditions 
on which brokers and manufacturers 
now holding them are unwilling to take 
a loss, if it can be avoided, and which 
must be disposed of before the situa- 
tion can be eased up. 

Both sides, then, are engaged in try- 
ing to “out-sit” the other fellow. It 
may be in the end that the dye manu- 
facturers will have to take some losses; 
from present indications it would seem 
not improbable, but it is unlikely that 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Hydrosulphite Z 
Hydrosulphite Powder Conc. 


Hydrosulphite N. F. Conc. 
Blankit 


LAZARD-GODCHAUX CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 


Telephone, 6327-28-29 John 
Brussels 
Paris 
Rue St. Lazare 
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100 William St., New York 
Vieux-Conde 
London 
422 Strand 


Cable Address, “‘Anilaza” 
Manchester 
Montreal 
707 Read Bidg 
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the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
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FOREIGN REFUSAL OF IMPORT 
LICENSES 


The letter reprinted below was re- 
ceived by the British branch of a large 
American dyestuff manufacturing com- 
pany from the British Board of Trade 
in response to their request for per- 
mission to bring into England certain 
German dyestuffs which had been pur- 
chased before the war but which are 
now lying in Holland awaiting disposi- 
tion. The interesting part of the letter 
is not so much the refusal of the Board 
of Trade to consider the importation 
of goods of enemy origin as the second 
paragraph, which states that it is now 
proposed to prohibit the importation of 
all dyestuffs into England for a period 
or ten years after conclusion of peace. 


The letter in question follows: 
Board of Trade, London. 

February* 6, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to your letter of the 
,28th January, I am directed by the 
Board of Trade to state that for the 
present, the existing regulations regard- 
ing the import of goods of enemy origin 
remain in force. 

Further, as will be observed from 
White paper Cd. 9194 and from the 
notice in the Board of Trade Journal 
of the 16th January, 1919 (page 66), 
it is proposed to prohibit the importa- 
tion of all dyestuffs into this country 
for a period of ten years after the con- 
clusion of peace. 

In these circumstances it is at present 
not possible to consider your applica- 
tion to import the quantities of dye- 
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stuffs of German origin specified by 
you, and it is suggested that you shoul 
renew your application when the ar. 
rangements for administering the lat- 
ter prohibition are complete. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


From this attitude of the British 
Board of Trade, which in effect is the 
active head of the British Licensing 
Commission, it can be clearly seen that 
Britain does not purpose to allow her 
dyestuff manufacturing industry to be 
interfered with in any extent by foreign 
competition—whether of enemy, net- 
tral or ally origin. We further under 
stand that very much the same pre 
cautions are being taken by France, and 
so far as Italy is concerned it is ex 
tremely difficult to obtain import I- 
censes for American dyestuffs, al- 
though we believe that the Swiss and 
English goods are moving freely across 
the Italian border. 

In view of all these circumstances, 
is it not self-evident that the United 
States ought, without delay, to take 
similar protective measures? As mat- 
ters now stand, our markets are open, 
subject to the payment of what is only 
a mildly protective duty, to the products 
of all the world, without discrimination, 
whereas our own products are excluded 
from many of the world’s most de 
sirable markets. 

We have discussed the proposed Lt 
censing Commission in these columns 
so thoroughly that we believe all readers 
of the RerorTeR must now be familiar 
with the essential features of the pro 
posed legislation. To our way of think- 
ing there is no argument against its 
adoption which in any way counter 
balances the obvious benefits which 
would be derived. One of the largest 
domestic consumers, when asked recent: 
ly by a representative of the Report 


for his opinion as to the likelihood o 


the adoption of an American Licensing 
Board, said: “They’ll never get it.” 
When asked for his reason for this 
statement, he replied: “It’s too good 
to be true.” If there is no stronger 
argument for refusing to adopt. this 
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legislation we feel that our legislators 
must be exceedingly lacking in common 
sense if they fail to pass the necessary 
enactments. 


PRYING INTO PRICES 
(Continued from page 7.) 


these will be greater than they can sur- 
vive. The more effective tariff which 
should be coming along sometime next 
summer, will be a slight aid, but the 
real solution to the problem, the most 
desirable specific for the elimination of 
the lethargy-producing germ, would ap- 
pear to be the speedy enactment of legis- 
lation for the creation of a dye-li- 
censing board. This would effectually 
take care of the price question and 
thereby stimulate trade. 

For instance, let us assume for the 
moment that Hectic Scarlet NG (fast 
to washing, shaving, light, darkness and 
earthquakes) is an exceedingly useful 
and valuable dyestuff, and that the con- 
sumers of this country simply can’t be 
happy without a hundred pounds of 
iteach year. The International du This 
de Lighted Company, Inc., of New 
York, is making fifty pounds a year and 
getting $3.50 a pound. At the same 
time, Dundreary, Ltd., of Hudders- 
field, is making it and selling for 
$3.00 a pound. What happens? The 
licensing board buys fifty pounds from 
the New York concern at $3.50 and 
fifty pounds from the Huddersfield 
concern at $3.00, and sells the hundred 
pounds to American consumers at $3.50 
a pound. But as soon as it becomes ap- 
parent that the facilities of the New 
York concern are such that they can 
make this dye for $3.00 per pound, the 
protection of the licensing board is 
withdrawn so far as this dyestuff is 
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concerned, and the two companies can 
then fight it out on their respective 
merits. By the time the New York 
people were making a hundred pounds 
a year (remember, we are dealing in 
small figures for purposes of illustration 
only) it might well be that they could 
successfully compete in price with the 
English manufacturer. 

The licensing board, then, would give 
the industry the slightly longer delay 
it needs in order to become firmly estab- 
lished, and in this way would benefit 
the consumers just as much in the long 
run, by assuring them a steady supply 
of needed colors at reasonable prices. 


With a capital of $1,000,000, the 
Mechanical and Chemical Equipment 
Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware to deal in ma- 
chinery and general equipment for the 
chemical trades. The incorporators 


consist of Herbert E. Lotter, P. B. 
Drew and C. L. Rimlinger, of Wilming- 
ton, that State. 
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American Aniline Products, Ing. | 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 
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Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 
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- FOR MEN’S WEAR: 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 
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Basic Colors 
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Offices: 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 
Chicago, II. 











HE period of readjustment from a war to a peace hihi 
volves many problems—particularly those concetfy 
which the house of A. Klipstein & Company is 4 


For 46 years we have been engaged in suppl 
stuffs, sizings, finishers and all allied chemicals. 


constantly extended. Today we have agencies in pray 
the United States and Canada. 


organization in solving post-war problems. 
your disposal. Our exceptional sources of supply will fat 
icals of every character. 


644-652 Greenwich Street 
Philadelphia Charlotte 





yhich to-day confronts the textile mills of America, in- 
ith the supply of needed dyestuffs—in the solution of 
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DYE INDUSTRY NEEDS SAFE- 
GUARDS 


By WiLt1aAM SMITH CULBERTSON 
Member United States Tariff 
Commission 


No more interesting industrial devel- 
opment can be found than the growth 
of the American dye industry under 
the protection afforded by the isolation 
of Germany. The British blockade and 
other war conditions have permitted the 
American dye industry to develop from 
almost nothing to the position of an 
important industry. The production of 
coal-tar chemicals during 1917, ex- 
clusive of explosives and_ synthetic 
phenolic resins, was 54,550,107 pounds, 
valued at $68,790,856 

The Tariff Commission, whose in- 
vestigations into the coal-tar industries 
have been under the able direction of 
Dr. Grinnell Jones, its chemical expert, 
has pointed out the stages through 
which the industry has passed. The 
first period was from August 4, 1914, 
to March 19, 1915. This covered the 
period from the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war to the cessation of imports 
from Germany. While during this 
period the dependence of this country 
on Germany for dyes was brought 
forcefully to our attention, we were 
still able to obtain, through arrange- 
ments with the British Government, 
shipments of dyes from Germany, in 
return for which we paid in cargoes of 
cotton. The last direct shipment from 
Germany was received in this country 
on March 19, 1915. ; 
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128 Duane Street 


Chicago 
305 W. Randolph St. 


Boston 
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KUTTROFF. PICKHARDT & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COAL-TAR DYES and COLORS 


Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
“Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 
HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 
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The second period—that of famine— 
extended from this time to the passage 
by Congress of the dyestuffs law on 
September 8, 1916. During this period 
conditions became steadily worse, the 
textile mills endeavoring to economize 
in every way. The use of natural, as 
distinguished from artificial, dyes was 
revived. The unprecedented prices 
called forth supplies of dyes, particular- 
ly indigo, from such countries as China, 
Japan, Hong Kong, British India and 
Salvador. The submarine Deutschland 
arrived in July, 1916, bringing a cargo 
of dyes much needed in this country. 

During this period American manu- 
facturers began to meet the situation. 
The manufacture of intermediates be- 
gan and American dye factories ex- 
tended their productive capacity. 

The third period extended from the 
passage of the dyestuffs tariff act until 
the United States entered the war on 
April 6, 1917. This period was charac- 
terized by a steadily increasing output 
of dyes both in quantity and variety. 
The tariff law accomplished its purpose 
in encouraging capital to invest in the 
industry, particularly in the textile in- 


dustry, was relieved. 
The fourth period extended from 
April 6, 1917, until the signing of the 


armistice. The demands of the army 
for khaki uniforms created a large de- 
mand for dyes suitable for this purpose 
and there was a corresponding decrease 
in civilian demands. A large portion of 
the American textile mills were en- 
gaged in Government contracts. Many 
raw materials essential to the Seen 
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tion of dyes were taken over by other 
war industries thereby restricting the 
production of certain important dyes. 

A new period in the dev elopment of 


‘this industry has come since the sign- 


ing of the armistice, during which time 
there has been an effort on the part of 
the industry to adjust itself to normal 
conditions and to prepare itself to meet 
foreign competition.* All restrictions 
on the use of raw materials and of 
steel for plant construction have dis- 
appeared and prices on raw materials 
have been falling. 


SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


A similar development in the dye in- 
dustry has taken place in Great Britain. 
It is there considered as an essential 
industry and definite steps have been 
taken to make the British consumer 
“independent of German dyestuffs.”+ 
This is being accomplished by means of 
loans and grants in aid of buildings, 
plants and research. The _ British 
Board of Trade states that it is not the 
object of this plan to assist financially 
the formation or development of any 
dve-making business in the interests of 
the business as such but that it is 
recognized that the development of the 
manufacture of dyes is desirable from 
a national standpoint. 

Under the proposed plan no dyes are 
to be imported into Great Britain with- 
out special licenses. A trade and li- 
censing committee are to 


eh 


*United States Tariff Commission, 
“Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chem- 
icals, 1917.” + British Blue Book, Cd. 
9194 (1918). + United States Tariff Com- 
mission, “Dyes and Other Coal-Tar 
Chemicals.” 
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what colors and intermediates shall be 
licensed for import and it is to be pre- 
sumed that licenses will be refused in 
the case of all dyes which are being 
manufactured in Great Britain in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply the British 
consumer. 

In the United States the tariff has 
thus far been the means adopted for 
developing and protecting the dye in- 
dustry. The Tariff Commission has 
published a report suggesting amend- 
ments to the dyestuffs tariff act of 1916 
which will make more effective the pre- 
sumable intent of Congress.t It was 
not the purpose of the Tariff Com- 
mission in this report to advise whether 
or not the rates of duty in that law 
are adequate for the protection of the 
American dye industry. This is still 
an open question and involves a matter 
of policy which Congress will, no doubt, 
be called upon to consider. 

When tariff matters come up for con- 
sideration in Congress no doubt the first 
industries to be considered are those 
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which are commonly referred to as es- 
sential or key industries. To these may 
be added certain industries which have 
been seriously disturbed by the war or 
which have sprung up for the first time 
in the United States since the outbreak 
of the war. Among the most important 
of the essential or key industries is the 
one producing intermediates and coal- 
tar dyes. It is closely related to the 
question of military preparedness and 
is also essential in the successful main- 
tenance of the textile and other indus- 
tries. 

National policy would seem to require 
the protection of the coal-tar dye indus- 
try. In the first place it should be pro- 
tected from such unfair practices as 
commercial bribery and full line fore- 
ing. When these unfair practices are 
carried on in the United States, the 
provisions against unfair methods of 
competition in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act are operative. 

In all cases where the parties can be 
reached, the Federal Trade Commission 
has adequate powers for the protection 
of the American dye as well as other 
industries. These unfair practices, how- 
ever, may be carried on by parties out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United 
States and some further provision of 
law would be necessary. Section 802 of 
the Act of Congress of September 8, 
1916, provided for the levying of a spe- 
cial duty in order to prevent the prac- 
tice of full line forcing. It provided 
that if any article produced in a 
foreign country was imported into the 
United States under any agreement 
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that any person in the United States 
should not use or purchase the article 
of any other person the duty ordinarily 
assessed on that article should be 


doubled. 
Must PREVENT DUMPING 


At the same time Congress enacted a 
law against unfair price cutting done 
with the intent of destroying, injuring 
or preventing the establishment of an 
industry in the United States. This pro- 
vision against dumping is inadequate 
both as to substance and procedure. 
The law makes such a practice a crim- 
inal offense, and although this may be 
retained, some Federal Commission 
should be given power ta prevent dump- 
ing in the same manner that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission prevents unfair 


methods of competition within the 
country. 
The law should also extend not 


merely to intentional cases of price cut- 
ting but to all those forms of dumping 
which result in the unfair injury to 
American industry. It makes no differ- 
ence to an American manufacturer 
when he is injured whether it was done 
intentionally or not. 

Finally, Congress will be called upon 
to consider whether the present rates 
of duty on intermediates and coal-tar 
dyes are properly adjusted and whether 
they are in amount sufficient to equal- 
ize the conditions of competition be- 
tween this country and foreign com- 
petitors.—Annual Chemical Supple- 
ment, Journal of Commerce. 
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MEDIAEVAL PIGMENTS 
By Proressor A. P. LAURIE 


At a meeting of the London Section 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, 
England, held toward the close of 1918 
at the Leathersellers’ College, the fol- 
lowing paper, which in abstract form 
is herewith reproduced from the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Dyers and Colour- 
ists, its official organ. The subject was 
viewed historically, rather than from 
the standpoint of chemical detail: 

The early Egyptian pigments used 
for wall decorations and for painting 
on mummy cases were limited, being 
principally red and yellow ochre, white, 
black, Egyptian green and Egyptian 
blue, the two latter being peculiar to 
Egypt and very interesting. The blue 
was first discovered about 2000 B. C., 
but all trace of it was lost between. the 
2d and 7th centuries, its disappear- 
ance being associated with the Mo- 
hammedan invasion. It has been sub- 
ject matter for research by many 
scientists, including Sir Humphry Davy 
and Dr. Russell. Prof. Laurie has 
himself prepared crystals of Egyptian 
blue, and finally determined the exact 
conditions for its preparation. There 
is only one very imperfect recipe, men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, which has been 
handed down, viz., the heating together 
of copper or copper ore, sand, soda 
and lime in a furnace. The lécturer 
stated ‘that the temperature must be 
kept within a range between 800 deg. 
and 900 deg. C. for about twenty 
hours when a double silicate of coppe1 
and calcium crystallizes out, which can 
be separated by grinding and washing 
the grit formed, giving the Egyptian 
blue. It is very remarkable that the 
Egyptians were able to do this. This 
was the blue of the Roman Empire, 
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and it can only be prepared under such 
conditions. If the temperature reaches 
900 deg. or higher, a green pigment is 
obtained which was used in Egypt at 
the same time, and is frequently found 
on their wall and mummy paintings. 

The next blue of interest is the ultra- 
marine blue prepared by grinding lapis- 
lazuli into a fine powder, mixing with 
oil and resin until a doughy mass is 
formed, and kneading under water 
made slightly alkaline, when the ultra- 
marine separates out. A very imperfect. 
ultramarine was used in the Byzantine 
days; it was not until the 12th century 
that it reached perfection. 

Other Byzantine pigments were a 
purple made from the Murex Branderis, 
a species of shellfish, which was used 
for the Imperial robes, and malachite 
green, red lead and vermilion and orpi- 
ment. 

In early Irish manuscripts (9th cen- 
tury) there is a purple prepared from 
Purpura Capillus, a shellfish found on 
the Irish coasts, badly prepared ultra- 
marine, a special variety of orpiment, 
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malachite green, and red lead, corre- 
sponding exactly to the Byzantine 
palette, and pointing to the probability 
that Greek monks first introduced 
Christianity into Ireland. 

The examination of pigments on il- 
luminated manuscripts and pictures is 
done as follows: The first difficulty is 
in obtaining a sample, especially in the 
case of illuminated manuscripts. The 
best procedure is to remove a small 
piece of pigment by the aid of a fine 
- hypodermic needle, made. sticky with 
a weak solution of Canada balsam. It 
is possible to remove a little of the pig- 
ment wtihout leaving any trace on the 
manuscript. High stereoscopic magni- 
fying glasses should be used, ground 
flat and mounted with a central wire 
like a miniature cork borer. In the 
case of a section, a hypodermic needle 
is again used, and the pigment embed- 
ded in paratiin wax, and sections cut 
in the usual way. 


The identification of pigments is 
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comparatively easy from a chemical 
standpoint by applying tests which give 
a change of colour without dissolving 
the pigment. In the case of an oil pic- 
ture, it is not necessary to remove the 
oil, as any chemical agent acts through 
the oil film. 

Early Italian’ pictures are painted 
with egg, and the later ones with oil, 
as a medium. Egg pictures are traced 
up to the 15th century, succeeded by an 
intermediary period in which the most 
permanent pictures have been painted 
by Flemish artists Van Eyk, etc., who 
probably used egg and oil varnish mixed 
together with much better results. 

A very beautiful transparent green 
pigment was used as early as the 8th 
century, which was later entirely lost 
sight of, but reappeared in the 15th 
century, when it was used by Flemish 
painters. The first recipe published is 
not found until the 17th century, by 
Dr. Mayerne. This green is a solution 
of verdigris in a pine balsam. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 

All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


H. A. R.—Question—What is the 
basis of the formation of colored lakes 
on the fiber in calico printing? 

Answer—This is the result of the 
mutual reaction between the fiber, 
mordant and dyestuff. The final result 
is a colloidal coloring matter, in which 
the colloidal alumina deposited in the 
fiber plays the most important part. 


W. U. S.—Question—Can you in- 
form us as to the composition of Ultra- 
marine from a purely chemical stand- 
point ¢ 

Answer—lIt is regarded as a sodio- 
aluminic silicate, united either with a 
polysulphide of sodium or with a poly- 
sulphide and polythionate. It is usually 
expressed by the following formula: 


2NaALeSizOsNazSe 


C. S. M.—Question—Kindly inform 
us what acid or acids may be employed 
for the manufacture of condensation 
products of formaldehyde and primary 
amines, for use in the preparation of 
azo-dyes. 

Answer—Dilute aqueous acids may 
be used such as sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric. The temperature should be at 
the boiling point. When the bases are 
diazotized and developed on the fiber, 
red, claret, khaki and yellow shades are 
produced, which are fast to washing 
and acids. 
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FAIRBANKS & DORR BECOMES 
DORR WOOLEN COMPANY 


An announcement has been issued 
informing the trade of the incorpora- 
tion of a concern to be known as the 
Dorr Woolen Company, which will 
take the place of Fairbanks & Dorr, 
proprietors of the Granite State Mills 
and manufacturers of shirtings and 
dress goods. The new concern has 
for its president George A. Dorr, who 
conducted the business under the for- 
mer name, and for its vice-president 
Roy [L.. Dorr. The corporation has 
acquired the plant and all the assets 
of Fairbanks & Dorr. 

The factory operation and manage- 
ment will be, as formerly, under the 
direct supervision of George A. Dorr, 
while Roy L. Dorr will continue in 
his capacity of New York selling 
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agent. The announcement further 
states that customers of the Dorr 
Woolen Company will receive the 
same service and personal attention 
that they received when the business 
was carried on under the name of 
Fairbanks & Dorr. The home office 
and factory of the corporation are lo- 
cated at Guild, N. H., while the New 
York office is at 43 Leonard Street, 
that city. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Southeastern Dyestuff Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $25,000, to 
manufacture dvestuffs and kindred 
specialties. William A. Parsons is the 
principal incorporator. 


After several years with the United 
States Finishing Company, and later 
with the St. Louis branch of the Lowell 
Bleachery, William D. McNair has re- 
signed his post to become overseer of 
dyeing for the Bronx Company, New 
York City. 


Bright direct cotton colors, ranging 
from lemon to red orange, rose, violet, 
browns, scarlets and blues, together 
with a series of colors developed from 
primuline, are shown in a new shade 
book recently issued by the Sterling 
Color Company, of New York City. 


License to use seven dye patents 
which they claim are enemy-owned or 
controlled have been applied for by the 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Com- 
pany, New York City. The Federal 
Trade Commission is considering the 
applications. 





The Swiss hold that Germany has in 
the past practised illegal competition 


taxes and depreciation charges, 
$845,597, as 





and undersold the home dye industry, 
and hence are preparing to close Swiss 
markets as much as possible against the 
Germans and in favor of dyes manw- 
factured by the Allies. 

Harrisons, ‘Ine., the 
subsidiary of E. [. du Pont de Ne. 
mours & Co., Inc., is constructing a 
50 x 100 three-story addition to its 
chemical manufacturing plant at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Gray’s Ferry 
Avenue, Philadelphia, to provide for 
increased capacity. 

F. A. Reichard, Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $100,000, to manufacture chemicals, 


well-known 






colors and allied products. J. W. 
Bossert, A. P. De Marmon and G. 
Barritt, New York, are the incorpo- 


rators. 


The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
New York, has recently completed 
nego* ations for the purchase of the 
two five-story buildings at 15 Gold 
Street and 22-24 Platt Street. 





Eimer & Amend, manufacturers of 
chemicals, have had plans made for 
alterations and improvements in their 


plant at Newark, N. J. 


John D. Lawson & Co., Inc., New 
York, have been incorporated, with a 
capital of $40,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of chemicals, essential 
and vegetable oils, etc. The incor- 
porators are L. S. Holmes and J. D. 
Lawson, 14 Cliff Street, and T. L. 
Green, 165 Broadway, that city. 


The North American Dye Corpora- 
tion, Mount Vernon, N. Y., is having 
plans prepared for alterations and im- 
provements in its two-story brick 
plant to facilitate operations. 





The net earnings of the Butterworth- 
Judson Corporation for the year ending 
December. 31, 1918, after deducting 
was 
against $1,468,683 for 
1917. 
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